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THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


THE HAND-CART COMPANIES OF 1856. 


In the year 1856, when so 
many immigrants were coming 
to Utah, the expenses were so 
great that the Mormon leaders 
counseled together for some 
means by which they could be 
lessened. The means decided 
upon was traveling with hand- 
carts, There were five companies 
that came over this year. The 
first two were led by Edward 
Ellsworth and Daniel D. Me- 
Arthur. The former left lowa 
City on the 19th of August, the 
latter two days later. In each 
company there were about fifteen 
souls, most of them from Europe. 
Some were aged and infirm, but 
they reached their journey’s end 
in safety in September, having 
been a little over three months 
on the way. 

Just before reaching Salt Lake 
Valley they were met by Presi- 
dent Young, others of the leaders, 
the brass band, and the Saints 
enmasse, who escorted them to 
the city. 

The third company started the 
23rd of June, with Capt. Bunker 
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as leader, arriving in the city on 
the 2nd of October. The last two 
companies, in charge of James 
G. Willis and Edward Martin, 
did not start until late in the 
season. They were delayed on 
account of the hand-carts not 
being ready when they reached 
Iowa City. Consequently they 
were caught in the storms of a 
severe winter, while they had 
yet one-half of their journey be- 
fore them, making their suffer- 
ings almost unbearable. But 
inspired with the one happy 
thought of reaching Zion and 
obtaining a home among the 
Saints, they plodded along day 
after day, often times becoming 
so weak that they would sit 
down by the road-side and die. 


Let us follow, in crossing the 
plains, one family of six mem- 
bers that came in the last com- 
pany—-Brother and Sister A. and 
four sons. They had left a happy 
home in England, crossed the — 
mighty ocean and come to the 
Missouri. where they were in- 
structed how to make the carts. 
After they had tinished them and 
packed their belongings on them 
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(and they were scant, for they 
were instructed not to bring 
much), they sought the Lord 
in prayer, beseeching Him for 
protection on their journey. 

Then with the company they 
started on. But before traveling 
many days their oldest son, Fred, 
was taken very ill. The people 
had become so hardened, on ac- 
count of the hardships, it seemed 
they were losing all human feel- 
ing, and he was knocked about 
by every one. His parents asked 
time and again that he, might 
ride in the supply wagon, but the, 
captain would not listen until he 
saw the impossibility of his 
walking farther... Then he and 
his mother were. given permis- 
sion. to ride... 

Fred was placed on a ‘tent, 
whieh } ser ved as a bed, while his 
mother sat near him to assist 
her son. One day he was feeling 
a little better than usual, and, 
thinking she might go out and 
draw a cart a few miles, she left 
him alone. 

While she was thus engaged a 
gentleman went to the wagon for 
the tent. Not knowing that a 
sick’ person was wrapped within, 
he’ cirelessly threw it to the 
ground. Our sick friend, now un- 
conscious, rolled from the tent, 
some distance from the wagon, 
unnoticed. He had nothing but 
a thin shawl to shield his weak 


form. A white mantle of snow 
covered the ground, and it was 
verv cold indeed. 

The sun was lowering in the 
west, and it grew still colder. 
The company moved on, leaving 
our invalid friend behind. They | 
had traveled several miles before 
he was missed. Sister A., on 
entering the wagon again, found 
the tent and all gone. She gave 
the alarm, but when she was 
told how the tent “had been — 
thrown to the ground, she be- 
came almost frantic, thinking ~ 
her son had been left behind, 
and was perhaps now being 
eaten by the wolves. . 

She and Bro A. lost no time in 
starting back. They walked hur- 
riedly and silently. each, no~ 
doubt, offering up a silent prayer 
to Him who sees us all. in behalf 
of their darling son. _ 

At Iength something met their 
eyes in the distance, Sister A. 
recognized her old grey shawl. 
They both sprang forward to 
grasp their boy, but imagine 
their grief when they picked him 
up to find him frozen stiff, ap- 
parently dead. 

With heavy hearts they laid 
him upon a hand-cart and turned | 
towards camp. “There is hope 
even yet,” said Sister A., “For 
nothing is impossible with the 
Lord.” And when the camp-tire 
was reached they called the 
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brethren around, who adminis-|heard to complain during the 


tered to him, and in a very short 
time he began to revive. From 
then on, with the tender care of 
his mother, he grew stronger, 
and is alive to-day. 

‘This did not end their troubles, 
however. Some time before. the 
captain, seeing that the provisons 
were getting scarce, had reduced 
the rations until each person 
could have but four ounces of 
flour per day, and Bro. A., for 
want of food and rest, during his 
son’s illness. had become. very 
weak. ~~ * 

One day he sat down by the 
road-side when it seemed that 
the last spark of hope had died 


journey. 

One of the many sad deaths 
that occurred, was that of a 
young man by the name of 
Bird. He had been very ill for 
some time. When the company 
camped one day, some of the 
brethren began digging a grave. 
They were asked who was dead 


and answered, “No. one, but 
Brother Bird will be before 


night.” And he was. It was well 
they dug the grave, or his body 
would have been left to the 
mercy of the wolves, as many 
others actually were before they 


arrived:in Utah. 
Many of the men became so 


within him, and said, “I cannot] weakened that they would fall 
go any farther, | am going to|over in the act of digging a 


die.” 


igrave. The.dead became so num- 


Sister A. was of a very differ-|erous that bodies were. wrapped 


ent nature. Her hopes were al- 
ways bright. When 
came she pushed them from her 
and went on. So, now in an- 
swer to her son’s words, knowing 
it would not do to sympathize 
with him, lest his spints should 
sink still lower, she said, “Now 
you sit right there and die. you 
have been going to die so many 
times, why don’t you do it?” and 
added, “Lam going to Zion.” This 


answer seemed to arouse his flag- | 


ging will. He stood up, placed 
his feet firmly on the ground and 
started on. He was never again 


obstacles | 


in a blanket or anything that. - 
could be best spared and left by 
the roadside. When the pro- 
visions gave out, imagine men, 
who were strong and _ hearty 
when they started, sitting around 
'the camp-fire chewing on an old 
bone or piece of, ox hide, and oc- 
.casionally one falling over dead, 
while trying to get something to 
eat! 
More than half of their num- 
ber died. and those remaining 
were ina deplorable condition. 
One day, as they were nearing 
Loup Fork. a number of return- 
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ing missionaries passed them. 
They noted the condition of 
the immigrants, and when they 
reached Salt Lake City, reported 
to President Young. He made 
preparations at once to send food, 
clothing, teams, and wagons to 
relieve the sufferers. 

This supply train was cer- 
tainly their salvation; for the 
weather had turned bitter cold. 
The snow was so deep that it 
was impossible to draw the carts 
farther; accordingly they were 
left behind, and the journey was 
continued with wagons only. 

The company arrived in Salt 
Lake City on the last of Novem- 
ber, warmly welcomed by the 
Saints who had assembled to 
meet them. 

Little do we younger people 
realize what the members of 
the hand-cart companies passed 
through. [f this generation were 
called to undergo such hardships, 
I think the number that would 
respond would be very small in- 
deed, compared with the many 
professing our religion. But our 
pioneers, fathers and mothers, 
seemed to prize their religion 
more than their lives. Many in- 
deed gave their lives in their ef- 
forts to reach Zion. What great 
rewards these noble souls will 
receive in the presence of their 
Maker! Truly has it been said, 
“Their story can never be told.” 

ZinA Ropinson. 


NOTES ON HYGIENE, 
“When the vital machine has 
once become seriously deranged, 
profound knowledge and great 
skill and experience may be re- 
quired to set it right again, and 
this is the work of the physician, 
who has to devote his life to pro- 
fessional study. But, happily, it 
requires less knowledge to keep 
what we already have than to 
recover it when lost. How to 
take care of the health, or to 
avoid many causes of disease, 
may be learned by all. That 
general acquaintance with the. 
mechanism and working of the 
living system, which all per- 
sons, even moderately educated, 
should possess, is not only valu- 
able to guard it against injury, 
but also to improve its various 
powers and capabilities. If life 
and its opportunities be valu- 
able, what knowledge can com- 
pare in importance with that 
which teaches how it is to be 
prolonged, and its various ca- 
pacities augmented? 

“We have seen how directly 
the great functions of the system 
depend upon various conditions, 
such as diet, air, water, cloth- 
ing, and exercise, by which the 
healthy changes of life are car- 
ried forward, These agencies, in 
their right action, are causes of 
health; but when altered in 
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their influence, they become 
causes of disease. The gases, 
liquids, and solids which main- 
tain the transformations of life, 
if deficient in quantity or deteri- 
orated in quality, speedily pro- 
duce bodily derangement; while 
just in proportion to the im- 
portance of these normal actions 
is the evil which results from 
their perversion. By the power 
which intelligence confers over 
these conditions, man may in 
great measure, control the causes 
of disturbed health. Diseases 
may baffle the physician’s pene- 
tration and defy his remedial 
skill; but, what is of far more 
importance, hygiene’s knowledge 
enables us to avoid them. The 
etficiency of prevention is pro- 
verbial, and we have examples 
of the value of sanitary knowl- 
edge and precautions on the 
most impressive scale. 

* Another important considera- 
tion deserves to be stated in this 
place; it is that hygiene’s meas- 
ures have a most important 
remedial value. If the conditions 
of health, when modified or per- 
verted, become causes of disease, 
to whatever extent restorative 
medicines may be desirable, it 
is certain that the first dictate 
of wisdom is to rectify these 
wrongly-acting conditions. Med- 
ical treatment thus has its hygi- 
enic resources, which, with the 


enlargement of rational experi- 
ence, are coming into greater 
and greater prominence. All 
who have watched the progress 
of the healing art in recent times, 
will note that among the most 
enlightened practitioners there 
has been a steadily diminishing 
confidence in medication and an 
increasing reliance upon the sani- 
tary influence of nature. 

“It is notorious that in propor- 
tion to people’s ignorance of 
their own constitutions and the. 
true causes of disease, is their 
credulous confidence in pills, no- 
tions, and quackish absurdities.” 
—Thos. H. Huxley’s Physiology 
and Hygiene, pages 344, 348. 

“The people have laid the 
foundation of short life thru 
their diet, their rest, their labor, 
and their doing this, that, and 
the other in a wrong manner 
with improper motives and at 
improper times. 

“It is for us to stop the tide of 
physical degeneracy—-to lay the 
foundation for a return to the 
position from which the human 
family has fallen. We have that 
privilege, by keeping ourselves 
pure. If we take the right course 
our children will live longer than 
we shall, and their children will 
surpass their fathers, and have 
longer life, and so on, till they 
obtain to the age of those who 
lived in the early period of the 
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world.”—Pres. Brigham Young, 
Journal of Discourses, vol. 2, 
page 269. 

“ We are told, and very plainly 
too, that hot drinks—tea, coffee, 
chocolate, cocoa, and all drinks 
of this kind, are not good for 
man. Weare also told that al- 
coholic drinks are not good, and 
that tobacco, when either smoked 
or chewed. is an evil. We are 
told that swine’s flesh is not 
good and that we should dispense 
with it; and we are told that 
flesh of any kind is not suitable 
to man in the summer time, and 
ought to be eaten sparingly in 
the winter. 

“God has given us a land that is 
bounteous; every variety of food 
can be produced here in the 
greatest profusion. It only re- 
quires the exercise of the powers 
with which we are endowed, with 
proper industry, to bring forth 
food in the greatest abundance 
and supply every want of man 
and beast. But whilst I speak 
on this strain about a variety of 
food, | am opposed, in my own 
feelings, to a great variety of 
food at one meal. I believe that 
we enslave our women; we crush 
out their lives by following the 
pernicious habits of our fore- 
fathers in this respect. We sit 
down to the table, and, especially 
if we have friends, our tables are 
covered with every delicacy and 


variety that we can think of. I 
believe in variety at different 
meals, but not at one meal. I do 
not believe in mixing up our 
food. This is hurtful. It destroys 
the stomach by over-taxing the 
digestive powers, and in addition 
to that. it almost wears out the 
lives of our women by keeping 
them so closely confined over 
cooking stoves. 

“We can have a diet that will 
be tasteful, nutritious, and de- 
lightful to us, and easy to di- 
gest, and yet not wear out the 
lives of our mothers, wives, 
daughters, and sisters in its prep- 
aration. 

“These are topics that should 
claim the attention of all Latter- 
day Saints, because they pertain 
to our every-day existence here 
on the earth; and if we follow 
the course marked out and seek 
to follow the counsels given, the 
result will be that here in the 
valleys we shall raise a race of 
men who will be the joy of the 
earth, whose complexions will be 
like the complexions of angels— 
full of health, purity, innocence, 
and vitality; men who will live 
until the wheels of life will 
stand still in consequence of the 
gradual decay of the body; not 
afflicted and brought to the graye 
prematurely by disease engen- 
dered by improper feeding and 
other unhealthy habits,”—Pres, 
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George Q. Cannon, in Journal of 
Discourses, vol. 12, page 221. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


It is now more than fifty years 
since the study of physiology 
was introduced into the schools 
of America, thru the efforts 
of America’s greatest educator, 
Horace Mann. There was much 
opposition to the study at that 
time, but now it is recognized by 
all as an essential study, and it 
will be a happy day for the 
citizens of our nation when they 
all obey the simple laws of life 
as explained by physiology. 
Fresh air, pure water, whole- 
some food, proper exercise, suita- 
ble clothing, cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, ete., are remedies for 
many of the common ailments 
of mankind, 

‘Tf one will study the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the human 
body, he will have a higher re- 
gard forit. In physiology, as in 
theology, “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” It is 
not those who know most about 
the human system and the laws 
_ of its development, that apply 
the knowledge most. 

As knowledge of physiology 
and hygiene becomes more gen- 
eral, disease should decrease. 
In most of the States in our 
Union these studies are com- 


pulsory and a knowledge of 
them should be quite uni- 
versal, But late statistics show 
that in the United States, 
with a population of about 
seventy-five millions, there are 
one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand physicians, while in Russia, 
with a population of one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven million, 
there are only eighteen thousand 
three hundred and_ thirty-four 
physicians. 

There is a tendency at the 
present time to simplify physi- 
ological language which will, no 
doubt, result in making the study 
more popular. We can find now, 
in the best books, spinal bulb in- 
stead of medulla oblongata, di- 
gestive tube or food tube, instead 
of alimentary canal, ete, 

An interesting and profitable 
part of physiological knowledge, 
is temperament or the relation 
of the various organs of the 
body. It furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to study the science by 
means of observation as other 
natural sciences are studied. 

If a harmonious education is 
to be given, it will be necessary 
to give more attention to the 
laws of physical development 
than is given in many instances 
at the present time. There are 
pupils, graduating from some of 
our best schools, whose knowl- 
edge of physiology is very 
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limited, and with many persons 
“A strong mind in a strong 
body” is something to be desired 
but not realized. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 

The following is an extract 
from an article written by Elder 
Willard Bean, now a student in 
San Francisco, and published by 
the National Review: 

“ Physical culture is the science 
which treats of education and 
must be based upon sound physi- 
ological principles and must have 
a definite aim in view. i.e. the 
harmonious development of body, 
mind, and spirit. The: interde- 
pendence of the body, spirit, and 
mind may be likened to links in 
a chain. If one link is broken 
or injured the strength, beauty, 
and usefulness of the entire chain 
is affected. 

“Hence in order to fill the 
measure of our creation we 
should have a rounded develop- 
ment. All of our faculties and 
attributes should be uniformly 
developed. God’s plan or system, 
or the Gospel, which is based 
upon God’s laws, which are the 
laws of nature, when faithfully 
lived up to, is destined to bring 
us to thisstandard. The Gospel 
when viewed in its broadest 

sense, embraces all that is good 
for man. All that God knows 


belongs to the Gospel. We must 
endeavor to learn His thoughts 
and then think them; learn His 
ways and then do them. We 
are developed or saved no faster 
than we gain wisdom. We learn 
‘line upon line,’ here a little 
and there a little, progressing 
step by step in time and eternity 
until we reach the goal. 

“But many of us are warped 
in ‘our development. And in 
discussing *‘Man’s Development’ 
I shall not dwell on his pre-ex- 
istent state, neither pre-natal 
influence. Suffice it to say that 
the divine part of man existed 
and was in a state of activity and 
usefulness before its advent here 
on earth. 

“We first see him as a helpless 
babe, a mere piece of pulp or 
matter saturated with spirit, or 
spirit chained to a piece af lielp- 
less clay. Man is a dual being, 
i.e. my hand isnot me but mine; 
my body is not me but mine; 
no one member of my_ body, 
neither all the members com- 
bined are me but they are mine. 
I am a living, loving, aspiring 
soul, and existed before my body 
was taken from mother earth. 
My body is merely a tool, organ, 
or machine through which I, the 
the offspring of Diety, operate 
and perform my functions. I 
direct the deeds and actions of 
my body. [am the engineer, [| 
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must become acquainted with 
every component part of my 
body. Or I should familiarize 
myself with every component 
part of the machinery that has 
been placed in my care, [ must 
keep it in perfect running order, 
that everything may work to- 
gether harmoniously and with- 
out friction. 4 

“When this body was entrusted 
to my care it was perfect in its 
organism. I am supposed to keep 
it free from all contamination; 
to keep it pure and undetiled; to 
uniformly develop all my facul- 
ties and all parts of my body to 
their highest capacity, that I 
may eventually bring my entire 
body to asymmetrical shape and 
the highest stage of development, 
approaching as nearly as pos- 
sible, that which God designed 
it, a perfect specimen of man- 
hood in the image of my Maker, 
filling nature’s measurements.” 

OCEAN CURRENTS. 

Owing to the unequal tem- 
peratures that exist between the 
poles and the equator, different 
parts of the oceans become of 
unequal densities and tend con- 
stantly to change their relative 
positions. Also from the nature 
of the fluid, all connected bodies 
of water seek to bring them- 
selves to a common level; hence 
we may consider that wherever 


a depression occurs on the sur- 
face of the ocean there we might 
see the surrounding waters in 
motion to make good the loss; 
thus the layer, many feet. thick, 
which, in the tropics, is annually 
turned into vapor ,must, as it is 
successively evaporated, be suc- 
cessively replaced by waters from 
the north and south. 

The trade winds, which are 
blowing continually toward the 
equator, contrive by their {rie- 
tion on the surface of the water, 
to create currents which move 
along with them to their desti- 
nation. From the north, one 
traveling in a southwesterly di- 
rection; from the south, another 
which moves northwest. These 
meeting obliquely at the equator, 
converge and form a resultant 
which has a direct western course 
and which continues so until 
meeting with some obstruction 
(usually a continent) when it is 
deflected. Its future progress be- 
ing governed, in a great measure, 
by the contour of the obstruction. 

These warmed waters, the ef- 
fects of which are strikingly ob- 
servable along the course of the 
Japanese current and the Gulf 
stream, crowd on with their load 
of heat toward the poles, increas- 
ing the annual temperatures and 
increasing the rainfall of the 
countries past which they move; 
making the soils yield more plen- 
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tifully the products of their re- 
spective climes; modifying great- 
ly climates where it would other- 
wise have been impossible for 
man to dwell, and thereby ad- 
ding considerably to the habit- 
able portion.of the globe. We 
do not have New England win- 
ters on the coast of Oregon, or 
Labrador cold in the British 
Isles. This is certainly not be- 
cause of the latitude of Oregon 
or Britain, indeed if latitude 
were the only factor in determim- 
ing climate, they would be quite 
as cold as the countries with 
which they are compared. It is 
the tropical warmth which has 
been brought to them by means 
of the ocean currents that has 
given them their present condi- 
tion, and in so doing has modi- 
fied the law of increasing cold as 
we go to the north. The good or 
ill effects of ocean currents de- 
pend upon the source from 
whence they come. Note.-—The 
climate of Labrador would im- 
prove if the Artic currents did 
not wash her shores; whereas, if 
‘the Gulf stream should cease to 
flow tbe whole of Northern 
Europe would become uninhabit- 
able, the temperature of our 
. eastern coast would fall consid- 
erable, and the Mississippi Valley 
degenerate in productiveness. 
As carriers of eroded material, 
brought down to the shore by 


rivers, the currents play an im- 
portant part in the economy 
of nature. They drag out to sea 
much of the debris given them 
from the coasts by which they 
pass. Moving it out to the deep 
ocean or carrying it along with 
them until the diminishing flow 
allows it to drop, forming then 
what are known as submarine 
banks, and these, ifthe aceumula- - 
tions are great enough to raise 
them within the limit of wave 
action, soon become dotted here 
and there with sand spits and 
sea-islands, 


THE DEFINITION IN ARITHMETIC. 


Time and time again we have 
heard it claimed that the “Lion’s 
share of time has been given to 
the teaching of arithmetic in our 
public schools.” 

Arithmetic, the “Usurper,” I 
am sure would not object to be- 
ing charged thus. providing the 
word “bungling” were substi- 
tuted for the word “teaching” in 
the preceding sentence. The 
“bungling” of the past, though 
not so marked, still obtains too 
extensively in the teaching of 
the present. 

I do not wish the above ob- 
servation to apply in a whole- 
sale sense, for the arithmetic of 
the past has had its philosophers 
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and teachers who have done 
much for the proper develop- 
ment of the science—who have 
discovered principles, formulated 
national rules, and devices, but I 
do wish it to apply to those per- 
sons occupying the position of 
teachers who have taught and 
are teaching it as an art of rules 
and devices, rather than a science 
of measurement. 

Improper definition in arith- 
metic, in my opinion, has con- 
tributed much to the great por- 
tion of time spent in teaching 
the science, and yet has produced 
such barren results. 

“Call things by their proper 
names!” is excellent advice, but 
to do it is more effective. Let 
us compare some of the ‘“nick- 
names” in arithmetic with their 
proper names. Propound the 
question to the average student, 
who has passed through the first 
part of some arithmetic, and 
prides himself on knowing some- 
thing of fractions, percentage, 
and measurements. ‘What isa 
unit?” In the majority of cases 
the answer will be, that time- 
honored nick-name. 1. A unit 
is one or a single thing. Again, 
2. A number is a collection of 
units. 3. An integer is a whole 
number, as, 1, 2, 5,8, ete. 4. A 
fraction is part of a whole num- 
ber. 

The above definitions, or others 


equally erroneous, have been 
given to the writer, in nine cases 
out of ten, while conducting en- 
trance examinations to the high 
school. 

Let us discuss the above defi- 
nitions briefly: 

First—To say that a unit is 
one or a single thing, destroys 
the very utility of a unit, and 
not only hinders the child from 
seeing the relation of the unit 
to the measurement of quantity, 
but gives him altogether the 
wrong idea of number. The 
utility of any unit depends upon 
whether or not it itself is made 
up of minor units. It would be 
easier and more accurate results 
obtained to measure a long dis- 
tance by the unit chain (100 
feet) than by the primary 
unit foot; easier and more prac- 
tical because of the time and ef- 
fort saved; more accurate be- 
cause of fewer repetitions in the 
measurement. But if the child 
were told that a unit is any 
quantity that he measures with 
(whether defined or undefined) 
he would not only escape the 
difficulties of the fixed unit 
method, but would be made 
aware of the relation of the unit 
to measuring quantity and thus 
place himself in a favorable atti- 
tude to receive the numerical 
idea. 

Second.—This numerical idea 
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comes not into the mind by any 
other process than by compari- 
son—measuring. -Digits and the 
zero, and their combinations are 
only the representatives of num- 
ber, and he may become skilled 
in performing with them, the 
operations. of addition, subtrac- 
tion, ete., without the faintest 
idea of number, or what addition 
and subtraction mean. 

The child perceives a vague 
quantity. He parts or measures 
that vague quantity with a unit 
of the same kind. When he has 
the power to recombine these 
parts and recognize that they 
are so many of the unit or meas- 
urer, the number concept is his, 
Now he must. have a symbol to 
represent this new idea, just as 
he has. already symbols to repre- 
sent general ideas, and the sym- 
bol (7) to him merely states a 
possible measurement—tells him 
that one quantity is seven times 
larger than another quantity (the 
unit) of the same kind, or tells 
him that one thing is equal 
to seven of another thing 
of the same kind. By a 
few experiences of this kind 
he will observe that number 
is not a quality of a collection 
of things, but is put into this col- 
lection by the rational process of 
measurement, and, therefore, can- 
not be concrete, a physical fact, 
but is essentially abstract, a 


physic fact. Number is, there- 
fore, that idea by which he 
knows how many times one 
quantity is another of the same 
kind, and what part one quantity 
is of another of the same kind—- 
a ratio and therefore abstract. 

Third.—An integer cannot. be 
a whole number, for that would 
imply that number could be di- 
vided. As number is not con-. 
crete, it would be just as con- 
sistent to divide it as it would 
be to divide an idea—an abstrac- 
tion. 

What then.snall be the proper 
definition of integer? Before 
answering this question, let us 
compare two quantities of the 
same kind, A and B. Now A 
is either equal to B, greater than 
B, or less than B. If A is equal 
to B then their ratio is repre- 
sented by the integer (1), which 
always represents that two quan- 
tities of the same kind are 
equal. If A is greater than B, 
then their ratio is represented 
by a symbol greater than one. 
If A.is less than B then their ra- - 
tio is represented by a symbol 
less than one. Therefore an 
integer is that symbol which 
represents the ratio of a larger 
quantity to a smaller quantity of 
the same kind and (4) a fraction 
is the ratio of a smaller quan- 
tity to a larger quantity of the 
same kind, 


FISD. 15% 
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._ It would appear that the true 
concept of number, has been 
lacking in the minds of our 
arithmetic makers, from the 
fact that their definitions as 
representatives of their concepts 
fail to give the essential charac- 
teristics of number. 

W. M. McKenpricx. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

Axout Four thousand copies of 
this circular letter, signed by 
George Q. Cannon, President of 
the Board, and Benj. Cluff, Jr., 
President of the Faculty, have 
been sent out to members of the 
Chureh: 

Feeling assured that you are 
interested in the development of 
education, and that you would 
lend your aid in any proper 
movement for the building up of 
our home schools, the author- 
ities of the Brigham Young 
Academy take pleasure in an- 
nouncing their desire to make 
this school a great institution of 
learning—one in which the youth 
of the inter-mountain region may 
obtain a collegiate education and 
’ be trained as well in the useful 
arts and trades. 

To accomplish this purpose 


and to meet the growing de- 
mands for higher education, it 
has been thought proper to begin 
the establishment of a perma- 
nent School Fund, the principal 
of which shall be deposited 
with the Trustee-in-Trust of the * 
Church, and only the interest, 
computed semi-annually, be used 
for school expenses. This fund 
will be increased, year after year 
by donations, bequests, and gifts 
from public-spirited men and 
women who have it in their 
hearts to help in the moral and 
intellectual betterment of their 
fellow-men. 

Out of respect to the memory 
of the late President A. 0. Smoot, 
first President of the Board of 
Trustees, the 17th day of Febru- 
ary, his birthday, has been chosen 
as “Academy Fund Day,” and on 
this date of the present year, all 
amounts received will be of- 
ficially announced and the fund 
formally dedicated and deposited. 

You sre kindly asked for your 
moral as well as your financial 
support, with the assurance that 
your free-will offering, be it large 
or small, will be used where it 
will do its partin the great work 
of educating our children and 
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our children’s children. 

There have been so many do- 
nations called for of late that we 
feel some delicacy, in sending 
out this communication, lest it 
_ Should be misunderstood and 
looked upon as another of the 
already too numerous calls re- 
ferred to. We desire you to 
View it in its correct light, and 
do not wish you to imagine that 
your failure or neglect to assist 
in this purpose will be construed 
improperly. We want whatever 
is done in this matter to be done 
with the utmost heartiness, good 
feeling, and free will. <A kind 
word also to your friends in be- 
half of the Fund will be — 
appreciated. 

Contributions should be made 
before the 17th of the present 
month, and in all cases the full 
name of the donor should ac- 
company the gift, as strict 
records will he kept. If it is in- 
convenient for you to respond 
by the date named, your favor- 
able action at any later time 
will, of course, be acceptable. 
Small sums may be sent in post- 
age stamps, but amounts over 
one dollar should be sent’ by 
register letter or post office order, 


Sunpay Last the students and 
members of the faculty held a 
special fast and testimony meet- 
ing in the college assembly room, 
the purpose of which was to unite 
their faith in beseeching the 
Lord that He, in His infinite 
wisdom, would inspire people to 
give of their means for the erec- 
tion of a training school building 
and for the establishment of the 
permanent school fund, spoken 
of above. The time was occu— 
pied in speech-making, song, and 
prayer. The Spirit was abun- 
dantly present, so that the day 
was one of rejoicing, 


SEVERAL consPicuous literary 
members of the Academy Dra- 
matic Association, are making 
preliminary arrangements for 
tha reproduction of an amateur 
play. The ladies of the college 
seem to be desirous of partici- 
pating. Some Saturday even- 
ing, in the near future, they 
shall exhibit some of their talent 
before the members of the Liter- 
ary Society. 

STUDENTS, LET us come forward 
and subscribe to the Academy 
Fund, thereby helping our glori- 
ous institution. 


pas 


CENTURY CLASS. 


BY CLAUDIUS REX. 


IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT =, 


Dress Goods, Ladies’ and 
‘* He owned with a grin, Trimmings, Childrens’ 
That his favorite sin, Ladies’ and Shoes, 
Is pride that apes humility. ’’ Childrens’ Gloves, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. Underwear, Hose and 
: Ladies’ and Mittens, 
IN referring to elderly gentlemen, we Misses’ Jackets, Geto 


suggest the use of Mr. or Bro. as a mark 
of respect. 


IRVINE & SONS. 
IF YOU WANT 


MR. Hoyt must be complimented on his 


first poetic production, which appeared White Shirts, Shoes, 
in the last issue. It presages something Colored Shirts, Half Hose, 
better. Colored Cuffs, Dancing 
: Neckwear, Pomps, 
a} RS : 9 
PrRoF. N. How would you say in Gloves, Fis Got 


euphemistic language, ‘She has a dirty 
face?’’’ Student.—‘‘She has a beauty 
spot all over her physiognomy.’”,, . 

‘* UPON: the foot-ball field ye lad.’’ Oh, 
wonderous and inexplicable genius! Pro- 
found and technical grammar!: How well 
you are represented in this line. The 


alliteration is perfect and the grammar, ; 
‘tye lad,”’ simply superb. (fosiak eck 
eRe ) 
IT has been observed that agitators of, 
reform are not always zealous in carry- Diamonds nabs fine Watches 2 


ing out their own principles. The most 
KR fevelrp, Silverware, Eic. 


lawless may form good laws. but make 
signal failures when it comes to obeying 

A very nice Stock to Select trom _ 
at al! times, especially for 


them. It is an easy thing to form an 
the Holidays. 


IRVINE & SONS. 
They are Reliable. 
' Always the Latest Styles. 
‘i Always the Lowest Prices. 
14 CENTRE ST,. PROVO, UTAH. 


eleventh commandment, but it is exceed- 
ingly hard to keep the ten preceding it. 


A YOUNG man, whose name’ we refrain 
from mentioning, had, occasion to draw 
in his colors the other night, while going 
home from Literary. Walking alone he 
came up to some young tadies. exclaim- 
ing at the same time, ‘‘I’m not going 
home alone.“ He then very politely (?) 
‘*froze*’ on to two of them. To his cha- 
grin one of them requested of her friend 
an introduction to the intruder. Evi- 
dently he had mistaken one of the young 
ladies. Either the young man is worthy 
of praise for his audacity or he is a fit 
subject for reform. 


THE eee 
Academy Store, 


Se 


~ 


FoRee@m 


Note Books, Tablets. Rules. 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 

Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil. 
Kindling Wood, Coal, or 
Anything in our Line. 
GUARANTEE LOWEST PRICES. 
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CLASS. OF 1905. 


BY HANNAH GROVER. 


‘“‘THE higher culture rises, the more 
honorable is labor, while barbaric na- 
tions despise its lavish.”’ 


THE finer, esthetic, moral and relig- 
ious fellings, are only possible with a 
high development of ideas.—RADESTOCK. 


THE way in which students and others 
patronized the ball of Thursday evening, 
show their loyalty to the cause of educa- 
tion. 


LITTLE Jimmie, running into the house 
quite excited.—‘‘Mamma, the boys are 
ealling me ‘Bighead.’”’ Mamma.— 
‘*Never mind; there’s nothing in it.”’ 


THE essential achievement of the will 
is to attend to a difficult object and 
hold it fast before the mind. If you 
would become a great scholar, make this 
acquisition early in life.. — 


FEBRUARY 6, our former classmate Miss 
Susa Talmage paid us a visit. We were 
all pleased to have her with us again, if 
but for a day. Miss Talmage is now a 
teacher in one of the public schools of 
Utah County. 


Miss , who is receiving the atten- 
tions of a very devoted youug man.— 
‘* The teachers tease me about Bro. 
all the time. Yes, everyone has had 
something to say about him, except Bro. 
, and his eyes are so poor he can't 
see well. I guess that’s the reason.’’ 
Room-mate—‘‘ Yes I think that’s the rea- 
son.”’ 


THE grandest plan that our President 
has yet adopted is the one now being con- 
sidered, that of establishing a perpetual 
fund for the sustenance of the B. Y. 
Academy. Such methods have proven to 
be of untold value to other institutions, 
then why not ours. As members of the 
class of 1901 let us rally to the support of 
this grand movement and give it onr in- 
fluence, our faith, and our means. 


corey .& Cf je 


Glotbiers 
and fuepishees. 


We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
wear and Notions usually handledin Furnish- 
ing Business. 


OUR LINE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS)? 
SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
_  * FOR THE PRICES, * 


WE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 
Trunks 
and 
Valises. 


OUR MOTTO; 


‘Low Prices, One Price to All. 
Courteous Treatment.” 


5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


You Need Shoes “V7 
THAT HAVE 


STYLE, 


FIT 
AND 


DURABILITY. 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES, 


THE EXCLUSIVE SHOE STORE, STRICTLY ONE PRICE * 


MeCOARD BROS. 


60 TOS== 


GEORGE CHOULES, #& 


To have your Shoes Made or 
Repaired. Good Leather and 
First-Class Work Guaranteed, 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS. 
3 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 
PROVO GITY, UTAH. 


" bel 
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CLASS OF 1902. 


BY JEAN SPILSBURY. 


ACCIDENTAL mistakes strengthen the 
will; habitual mistakes wealcen the will.— 
BRIMHALL. 


GREAT moral energy is the result of 
broad views, and of whole unbroken 
thought. —HERV ART. 


AFTER the lecture on ‘‘Woman’s 
Nights’’ last Friday evening Miss P 
was very enthusiastic and exclaimed to 


Mr. R --, ‘I don’t care what anyone 
says, I believe in ‘Woman’s Rights.’’ 
Mr. R—- .“'Then you believe in every 


woman having a vote?’? Miss P———-. 
‘*No; but, I believe in every woman hav- 
ing a vote.’’ 


Isthere anything so divineand so inhar- 
mony with the devotional spirit of both 
faculty and students as to listen to, 
“Sweet Spirit Hear My Prayer,” sung by 
O. A. Kirkham assisted by the male 
quartette? It touches the hearts of all 
those who are under its inspiring strains: 
all partake of the elevating influence it 
casts, and students pursue their studies 
the remainder of the day with renewed 
energy. Not only are we occasionally 
favored with such singing, but every 
morning when we assemble for devotional 
exercises, Our hearts are made light by 
melodious singing. Yes the Academy is 
justly proud of its music department, and 


duly appreciates the untiring zeal of 
Prof. MeClellan in making it such a 


great success. 


How unfortunate for Mr. B———y that 
he did not have the opportunity of ring- 
ing a door bell in his younger days. 
Had he been afforded this privilege, per- 


haps such a humiliating catastrophe 
could have been avoided. Miss I 


having consented to accompany him to 
Literary Society, he, in high glee, but of 


course in a very excited state of mind, | 


wended his way towards Miss I *s 
home. Mistaking the neatly built barn 


for her residence he stepped quietly up 
to the door and knocked. A cow with a 
large bell on her neck stood on the other 


side of the door, and everytime Mr. 
B—--y knocked, the cow would become 
startled, and of course this caused the 


bell to ring. Mr, B——-—y knew that the 
inmates of the room heard the ring, and 
he kept muttering to himself, ‘‘I wonder 
why she doesn’t say, ‘Come In.’” He 
must have had great staying ability for 
he had been knocking nearly half an 
hour when--‘‘Oh [ forgot.” This is a 
profund secret, and must not be told. 


Don’t Forget co 
THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 
AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


W.H. Gray & Co. 


First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 
Where you can get not only the Cheapest 


BUT BEST LINE OF BAGSTER BIBLES. 


UP TO DATE _wemm' 


Stee BARBERING, 


J. W. SCOTT, 
THE ARTIST: 


flaterials 


Studies, 

| Gube Painis, 
Noist Colors. 
Paper, 


Canvas, 
SNOW & Siretchers, 
YOUNG, Eic. 


©he Paint People. 


yin? 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY SERENA BROADBENT. 


THE Commercial who enjoys his studies 
as well as he does his bicycle, is sure to 
succeed. 


A HEN that does not work for a living 
never amounts to much, no more than a 
delinquent class member. 

WE would like to inform the 1904’s that 
success depends more on the use of the 
ability one has than on the abundance 
of it. 

THE student who waits for something to 
turn up is likely to die before the turn 


comes. 
is the most successful. 


TEACHER in Botany.—‘‘Miss P. 
what does the tree do with its reserved 


material?’’ Miss P .‘T don’t hard- 
ly know.’’ Teacher,—‘‘Well then what 
does the bear do with its reserved ma- 
terial?’ ‘*Why,’’ replied innocent Miss 


P—--, a 1904, ‘‘I guess he eats it.’’ 


The 1903’s regret having to part with 
their» noble president, who, as we all 
know, has had to discontinue school on 
account of ill-health; but we console our- 
selves by saying that he will be with us 
in spirit if not in person. We all unite 
in wishing him a speedy recovery. 


First student of English D, as the 
class emerged from the room Wednés- 
day morning.—‘‘Why would Prof. Nel- 
son not make a good Sanpeter?’’ Second 
Student.—‘‘Oh, I don’t know; because he 
thinks himself better fitted for other 
work than pitching hay?’’ ‘‘No sir, be- 
cause he seems particularly set against 
anything that happens to be ‘wooden.’ ”’ 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 


PROVO EAST STORE. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr. 


The one who turns up something | & 


Smoot & Spafford,” 


UTAH COAL. E 


LEAVE ORDERS AT naannNRXR 
Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. 


TELEPHONE NO. 17. 


for the Post Srplish and Cheapest 
Nats in Sown. She is thew 
LEADING 


MILLINER,. 
Corner 7th and H Sts. PROVO, UTAH, 


Provo 
Steam Laundry, 


J, N. GULICK, PROPRIETOR. 
Work Guaranteed. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 
Try Us Once. 
GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO AGENTS, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
PROVO, UTAH. 


RESERVED FOR 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE, Oteee Rolle r—x—_g- 


~&=—_ Mills Co. 


JOS. T. McEWAN, Manager. 
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CLASS OF 1904. Students, Puipowts ze 


BY EUGENE ROMRRTS | O h fl S a X e y j 


WEDNESDAY Mr. O. A. Kirkham was 
found guilty of expectorating on one STAPLE AND FANCY 


of the sidewalks of Provo City, and fined 


$20 in Justice oe court. GROGERIE S. 


PROF. S ‘‘Where is that unus- 
ual racket and confusion coming from?’?| FITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Student.—‘‘It’s either the last semester’s Opposite Post Office, PROVO, UTAH. 
vocal class, doing extra work for their} _ 
credit, or else a stampede in the justice 
court in room CXV. We headon Everything 


Bro. Hinckley, in Theology 8B, the 
other morning, asked a young lady who, 


In Our Line, s 


by the way, was a Commercial, where she And Students are especially invited 

had looked to find out about the reign to visit our mammoth establishment. 

of King Omer. She stated that she had Anything from a match safe to a 

sought diligently for about two hours in piano at 

the Bible and was unable to find anything 

about the king. PRICES THAT WILL SHAME 
MARTIN LUTHER and one other of the OTHER FIRMS OF 

noted reformers, who spoke to us in THE STATE. 

pedagogium the first evening, strongly 

advocated physical development. We The Sleepless Furniture, Stove and 

hope that their speeches caused the mem- | - Crockery House. 


bers of the faculty, who were there, to 


think for a moment upon this very im- TA YLOR 


portant question. Nothing is needed 


more at the present time in the Academy, BRO THERS 


than a gymnasium. Nothing would 
please those students, who recite from COMPA NY, 
morning until night, and study almost : 

until morning, more than to have 
a few minutes of health-giving ex- 
ercise between recitation and _ study. 
Prof. Stanley says that he knows 
of no other college or academy which 
has not some place in it for physical 
exercise. Many object to having a gym- 
nasium in the Academy, claiming that 
it is nothing more than a boxing school. 
Boxing gloves are, by no means, the 
main feature of a gymnasium, in fact we 
could, if necessary, leave them out en- 
tirely, and still get the desired excercise. 
Do try to give us a room and we, our- J. E. BOOTH, 
selves, will try to fit it up with the neces- ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

sary equipments. PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
LAWYER, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


™. M. WARNER. F o. DBD. HOUTZ. 


WARNER & HOUTZ, 
COUNSELORS-AT-LAW, 
ROOMS: 12, 13.14 AND 15 UNION BLOCK. 
PROVO, UTAH, 
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COMMERCIAL CLASS, 


BY BERT MILLER. 


WE are pleased to welcome back our 
former student, Frank Miller. 


N. J. PETERSON, one of the last year 
gratiluates, paid us a visit a few days 
ago. 


A NORMAL, gazing at the merchants’ 
exchange, in room 7, asked, ‘‘Who is in 
that bank there?’’ 


O. C. KLEINMAN, one of our last year 
students, was in Provo last week, but 
immediately left for his home in Mesa, 
Arizona. 


ON January 31st a blind man, accom- 
panied hy a lady, who was showing him 
the sights, spent a few hours in the 
Academy. 


WE have a class in expert book-keep- 
ing, which meets Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
This class is farther advanced than any 
other of the book-keeping classes. 


THE other day an old lady called on a 
doctor, and in describing her disease 
said, ‘‘The trouble, doctor, is that I can 
neither lay nor set.’’ ‘‘Then,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘I suggest the propriety of 
r oosting.”’ 

THE 1900 Bird is again changing his 
plumage. This Bird seems to be of a 
strange specie. We are unable as yet to 
tell what class it belongs to, but, judg- 
ing by its top-not, one would naturally 
suppose that it belonged to some robin- 
red-bird flock. 


POLITICAL Economy Class, A. H. John, 
‘*Wealth comprises all things and noth- 
ing else.’’ ‘‘A brick is not a brick until 
it is a brick.’’ ‘* Bro. Lesueur listen,” said 
the teacher, ‘‘I am listening.’’ ‘Oh! I 
didn’t know but that you were trying to 


scratch those ideas into Bro. John’s 
head. ’’ 
CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EV- 


erywhere for ‘‘The Story of the Phil- 


ippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 
War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinalde, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the tall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 
given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
books. Outtit free. Address. H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


BOOKBINDING. 
Books Ruled, Printed and 


Bound to Order any 
Pattern. 


Magazines and all Books Bound 
in First-Class Style. 


F. E. CROUCH, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONER. 


J St., Opposite Post Office. Provo, Utah. 


When pou are in need 
of Good York go to 


DR.NELSOnw, 
DENTIST. 


20 per cent. off to Students on all 


% © 


kinds of work. 


7TH. ST, BET. F AND G ST, 


BEAVER FURNITURE & WALL PAPER CO, 


PAINT, OIL & GLASS, 
HOUSE, SIGN aud CARRIAGE PAINTING. 


THE CHEAPEST FURNITURE HOUSE 
IN SOUTHERN UTAH. 


BEAVER CITY, UTAH. 
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FROM BEAVER BRANCH. 


BY DELLA JONES. 


THE winter course has closed, but most 
of the students have left with a determi- 
nation to come again. 


Look not mournfully into the past, 
it comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the present; it is thine. 

IMPUDENCE and egotism are to be re- 
jected, 

Knowledge and power are to be respected, 

Talent and beauty are to be admired, 

But love and charity are to be desired. 


PrRoF. P——, to his class in arithmetic.— 
‘“What is acorner?’” Mr. D. W., who 
has the reputation of meeting a certain 
voung lady after dark. ‘It is a secret 
place.’’ 


A MUSICAL was given Friday evening 
by Mr. E. P. Kimball, and some of his 
music students. We wish to congratu- 
laté our energetic professor, on his 
success. 


DR. MAESER was with us Saturday 
and Sunday, February 4th and 5Sth 
His excellent remarks, were very much 
appreciated by the students. We hope 
he will come again. 


THE school has received a very useful 
donation from the Co-operative Wagon & 
Machine Co., Salt Lake City, in shape of 
& canvas topped, two-seated « buggy, 
which will be used by the officers of the 
school for school purposes. 


AFTER P. and D. were coming down 
stairs on the banisters, so as not to be 
heard, as they left their sweethearts Sat- 
urday night, after taps, it was too bad 
for the door knob to come off the way it 
did and roll against the door of the pro- 
fessor’s study room like a thunderbolt. 


LastT Friday evening an entertainment 
was given in the preparatory building 
in honor of the students of the winter 
course. Parlor foo. ball, potato races, 


and number speculation were the leading 
games of the evening. Horace Clayton 
proved to be the most successful business 
man in the house, for which he received 
one of those interesting books by ‘* Marie 
Coselli:’’ *‘ Ardath. ”’ 


CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EV- 
erywhere for ‘The Story of the Phil- 
ippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 
War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 
given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
books. Outfit free. Address. H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Ladies are tnvited 
to call at 


e e : 9 
Miss Stiekney’s 
oN J STREET. 

To examine the different Styles of Fancy 
Work Material and Millinery. so 


Carefully Selected and 
Studied by her. 


Lambert Paper Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, OTAR, 
@DEALERS IN@ 


PRINTERS’ A BAGS, TWINE, 
SUPPLIES, E CUTTERS. 


Plain and Printed 
Wrapping Paper. 
Geo. C. Lambert. nar. 


£66 


GRADES. 
BY HENRY JEFFERIES. 


OvR mistakes contribute much to the 
wisdom of others. 


THERE are two classes of people in 
this world difficult to convince against 
their will-—-men and women. 


SOME of the grade students have to 
stay away from school on account of 


sickness. We hope to see them back 
soon. 

Mrs. H——, at the phone.—‘'Send me 
up a steak for dinner, will you?’’ 
Butcher Boy.—‘‘ You just bet your sweet 
life:I will.”’ Mrs H .* Sir, do you 
know who you are talking to?’’ Butcher 


Boy.—‘‘ Yes, you are Jennie, Mrs. H-—’s 
eook.’’ Mrs. H——.‘' Yous are mistaken 
young man, | am Mrs. H— herself.” 
Butcher Boy.—‘‘The duce you are! Well 
in that case madam we will call ‘the 
bet’ off.’ 


‘AN academy student from the high 
school. stepped up to the office in the 
Opera House and ‘purchased a ticket 
for the second circle. Reaching the en- 
trance he drew frem his pocket, his 
admit card, thinking it was the one he 
purchased at the office and handed 
it to the door-keeper. The door-keeper 
looked first at the card, and then at the 
student, who was making for a good seat, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Here, come back, you 
don’t come no,Brigham Young on me. 


Support this Journal. It 


is a Good Educator. 
ADDRESS, 


WHITE 4no BLUE, 


PROVO, UTAH. 


Bound 


The White'and Blue 25c. to 75e. 
per volume. 

M. I. Eras one volume 40c. to 7dc. 
each. 

Other Periodicals at about the 
same rate. 


We Have ‘the 
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We are pleased to note the progress of 
the woodworking department. In 1804 
Only seven students were enrolled. They 
had few tools, and the course was narrow 
and unsystematic. The department has 
gradually grown until we now have an 
enrollment of fifty students. Although 
our tools are somewhat limited, owing to 
the rapid increase in the number of the 
students, the plan of work is very ef- 
feectual. 

Our first drill consists in learning to 
handle the saw and plane. From these 
simple exercises the student gradually 
advances to more complicated work until 
he completes the course with a thorough 
understanding of all the difficult forms 
of roof and house-building. 

Before a student can complete the 
course he is required to take a course in 
architectural drawing in order that he 
might understand the particulars of 
house-building. 

Not only is the use of tools taught, 
but one year, of the course, is spent in 


becoming proficient in the use of foot-| 


power machinery of which we have a 
complete set. 

Judging from the progress thie depart- 
ment has made under the unfavorable 
circumstances of the past, we are led 
to believe that in the near future we will 
have the leading mechanical institution 
in the state. Our hopes for this desir- 
able end are based on the fact that the 
founders of this laboratory are a 
wealthy and energetic family. That they 
intend to make this department a success 
is evident from their good beginning. 
Since they decided to found this labora- 
tory they have furnished the means 
wherewith considerable machinery has 
been bought, and placed in the shop. 
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LOCALS. 


THE sub-freshman department is forging 
to the front. It now numbers over one 
hundred and ten hard-working students. 

Mr. NEPHI L. MORRIS lectured before 
the Polysophical Society February 9th. 
His subject was, ‘‘Life in London.’’ It 
was one of the best lectures that has been 
delivered before the students this se- 
mester. 

IT would be a good plan if the Academy 
would make ethics a cumpulsory study 
for first year normals. On the morning 
of February 8th, after that heavy snow 
storm, a freshman suffered a lady in his 
company to break a trail for him across 
the ground on the north side of the 
Academy. 

A NEW way. They were fair young 
ladies, but, as is sometimes the case, 
neither had a partner for the dance. A 
fellow boarder offered his services but 
had no money. The landlady kindly 
loaned him the necessary half-dollar and 
for a custard pie we’ll not tell where the 
landlady got that fifty cents. For -fur- 
ther particnlars inquire at THE WHITE 
AND BLUE Office. 


TEACHERS and students of the Academy 
intend io commemorate Washington's 
Birthday February 22nd. All will meet 
in college hall, where a programme, con- 
sisting of patriotic speeches and songs, 
will be given. A grand ball will be given 
in the evening. Dancing begins promptly 
at 8:15, with grand march, led by Mas- 
ter Harold and Little Miss Chloe Smoot, 
representing General and Lady Wash- 
ington. During the evening the Colonial 
Minuet will be danced by eight young 
people. Kach lady will bring a tiny 
national flag with her name upon it. 
These flags will be drawn by the gentle- 
men and the lady he draws will be his 
partner for the dance. Another feature 
of the dance willbe the profiles of some 
of the teachers and prominent students 
and a prize will be given'to the one 
guessing the most profiles. 
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